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Lette, Fo 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

My lecture tour in the Northeast was a happy one for me. All 
towns but one were new to me. The country wore its brightest 
autumn garments. At Detroit I loved the drives around Belle Isle. 
From Toronto I had a wonderful day at mighty Niagara Falls. At 
Montreal I became acquainted with Mount Royal; it is brave and 
fine, as I knew it must be, when first I read of French settlements 
along the St. Lawrence river. At Akron I enjoyed the many lakes 
that lie not far from the town. At Milwaukee the moon shone on 
the lake for me, as I rode along the shore drive. 

And the people? Oh, they were delightful. And the lessons? 
I loved the work. And Wee Wisdom readers? Bless you, they were 
out in great numbers. We had Wee Wisdom meetings at Toronto 


and at Milwaukee. 
With love, 
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Fair sweetheart, take this valentine, 
Adrip with honeydew: 

Its colors are from fairy brush, 

Its song is that of summer thrush, 

Its odors those of rose-leaf crush. 

And all is meant for you. 


| ‘> And more than this is meant for you: 
oK¢ The smile of spring, the glint of star, 


All, all life's lovelinesses are 
Indeed just meant for you. 


And given with this heart of mine, 
My loved, my dearest valentine, 
All given here to you. 


The soft waves crooning on the bar— 


All meant for you, sweetheart divine, 
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Jere was chopping kindling, when he 
saw his neighbor, Olive Hamilton, run- 
ning across the yard as if she had some- 
thing important to say to him. 

Jere thoroughly approved his neigh- 
bor. Jere had been a lonely boy. He 
had gone to the school at the crossroads, 
and mingled with the boys and girls 
there, but there had been no near neigh- 
bor, no one to talk to across the fence, 
no one to have run in and visit in a 
spare half hour, no one to call in when 
he had done a fine piece of wood carv- 
ing, or had made an 
ingenious water 
wheel, or found that 
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(COhe Runaway Valentine 


By ZELIA M. WALTERS 


superiority, but Olive never did that; 
she always cheerfully told him about 
city things when he asked, but she con- 
sidered him just as wise because he 
knew all about country things. 

“O Jere,” cried Olive. “Do you re 
member what day this is?” 

“What day?” asked Jere, trying to 
think of something. It was not her 
birthday, he knew, because she had had 
a birthday party in October. And it 
wasn’t any holiday that he knew about. 

“O Jere! It’s Valentine Day. Don't 

you know about val- 
entines? I’ve 
brought you one.” 


a prize pumpkin or < \ Jere was glad he 
a prize tomato was i * did not have to an- 
growing in his gar- \—~ @ swer the question. 
den. He did not know 


Then the Hamil- 
tons had bought the 
Sacket farm, and 
moved in. At first 
Jere disap- 
pointed; he had : 
heard that the Ham- Hs 
iltons three 
sons, but when he 
watched the new 
family move in, he. 
saw no boy, but a 
girl, a little smaller 
than himself. He learned later that the 
three boys had been left in the city 
with an aunt, to go to school. 

“A girl’s no good to play with,” 
mourned Jere. 

A week later he revised his opinion. 
Olive was a delightful friend. The Ham- 
iltons had always lived in the city, and 
had come to the farm as a change from 
city life. As Jere knew by experience, 
some city children put on an air of 
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“I’ve brought you one.” 


about valentines. 
The events of this 
story took place 
forty years ago, in 
® a little farming com- 
munity. There were 
no automobiles then, 
«2 y and farm children 
usually did not go 
far from home. Jere 
had a confused rec- 
ollection of having 
read something 
about valentines in a magazine that 
came to the farm, but he had paid 
little attention to the subject. But 
Olive was holding out a large en- 
velope. Jere took it, and drew out an 
old-fashioned lace paper valentine, dec- 
orated with red hearts and cupids and 
flowers and arrows. He thought it beau- 
tiful, but he hardly knew what to do. 
He looked into Olive’s smiling face. 
“That verse means that we’re going 
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to be best of friends all 
the year,” she said. “I 
made it up, all myself. 
Mother said that she did 
not like the verse that was 
on the valentine, so she 
took it off, and I made a 
new one.” 

Jere read: 

“A true friend is like 
bright sunshine; 

He makes all days seem 

sunny. 
Jere is my favorite friend: 

He’s smart and good 

and funny.” 

“Why, why, that’s 
mighty nice, Olive, and 
it’s the prettiest thing I 
ever did see. Thank you,” 
stammered Jere. 

He was rather glad 
Olive’s mother called her 
just then. He wanted to 
find out about this valen- 
tine business; and he had 
some one to tell him. Jere 
believed that his grand- 
mother knew everything, 
and indeed she had never 
failed him. She had lived 
in that wonderful city, 
New York. She had actually walked 
along Fifth avenue and Broadway. She 
had gone to Ohio to go to Oberlin college, 
and had met Jere’s grandfather there, 
and had never gone back to New York. 
So, having lived in the city, and having 
gone to college, she did know about most 
that Jere wanted to know. 

“Granmy,” he said, “see what Olive 
gave me. She says it’s a valentine. 
What are valentines for?” 

Granmy admired the valentine; She 
told Jere about valentines, from the 
times when knights gave their ladies 
gloves and jewels and flowers, down to 
Jere’s day when valentines were usually 
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She told Jere about valentines. 


bits of verse in some such form as 
Olive’s valentine. 

“Tt’s a promise of a year’s friendship, 
Jere,” she concluded. 

“Then I ought to give her one,” said 
Jere. 

“Yes, if you want her to know that 
you want to be friends for the next 
year,” smiled Granmy. 

“Oh! Ido. She’s the best girl—bet- 
ter than a boy, Granmy. But where can 
I get a valentine to give her? Where 
did she get this?” 

“Her mother may have sent to the 
city for valentines for Olive to give 
away. But it’s too late for you to do 
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that. Besides, you may be able to do 
a much nicer thing. Select the gift 
that you want to give to Olive and sit 
down and write a little rime for her, 
and then tie it to your gift. Can’t you 
think of something she wants very 
much?” 

Jere knew that Granmy was thinking 
of his beautiful wood carving. 

“But would that truly be a valentine?” 
Jere asked. 

“It would indeed. The verse is what 
makes the valentine. The gift may be 
anything you think your friend would 
like.” Jere thought. What was he to 
give Olive? He 
went to his work- 
shop. Pretty boxes 
were there in the 
making; indeed one 
of them was to be a 
workbox for Olive, 
but it would take 
days to finish that. 
Jere sat down on 
the step, with his 
head in his hands. 
He must think of 
something. He went 
over the list of his 
possessions. He had 
many things, for his 
father was a well- 
to-do farmer. But 
Jere had not a thing 
that he considered suitable for a girl. 
Then a light dawned upon him. “Some- 
thing she wants very much!” He knew 
of something. He wanted it too, and 
just yesterday he had been told that he 
was to have it. But he’d give it to Olive 
instead. 

“T guess that will be a valentine,” he 
said. “I guess maybe that will be the 
best valentine any one ever had. I—Il 
wish some one would give me one just 
like it. But they won’t, now.” 

He sat down and wrote his poem. He 
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“Oh, but he’s a nice fellow!” 
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called upon Granmy for a little help 
with the rimes and the meter, but when 
he had completed his poem he was 
pleased with it. He had put enough con- 
centrated thought on it to have made a 
dozen valentines. 

“I’m going over to Horton’s,” Jere 
said, when he had finished his verse. He 
went around through the meadow. He 
didn’t want Olive to see him until the 
valentine was ready. 

He found Mr. Horton at the barn. 

“T’ve come for my pup,” he said. 

“All right, son.” 

They went into the barn. In a pen 
in the corner, six 
fuzzy, awkward, 
lovable collie pups 
were tumbling over 
each other. 

“This is the one 
your father picked 
for you,” said Mr. 
Horton, putting one 
of them into Jere’s 
arms. 

“Oh, but he’s a 
nice fellow!” said 
Jere hugging the 
pup gently. He 
loved dogs. He was 
very fond of the old 
farm dog at home, 
but Rover did not 
care to play. Here 
was a puppy that would frolic as much 
as a boy could wish. Only it was not 
his; it was Olive’s. For this was to be 
Olive’s valentine. If he felt a pang at 
the thought of parting from the puppy, 
it was but for a moment. He was truly 
glad that he had such a fine thing for 
Olive. For she wanted a dog too, and 
her mother had said she could have one 
as soon as they found one suitable for 
a pet. 


He went back through the meadow. 
He showed the dog to Mother and 
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Granmy, and they agreed that this 
would be perhaps the finest valentine 
ever given. Jere gave the little fellow 
a bowl of bread and milk to keep him 
quiet. Then he tied the verse to a rib- 
bon, and tied the ribbon around the 
pup’s neck. Then he shut the door to 
his workshop, and went to find Olive. 

“Come on over,” he said, “I’ve got a 
valentine for you.” 

“Oh! have you?” she cried. ‘Mother 
said they don’t have them in the country. 
I thought maybe there’d be some in the 
mail, and that Father would bring them 
from the post office, but I’m sure yours 
will be the nicest of all.” 

“T guess you'll think so,” Jere an- 
swered. 

But he would answer none of her 


_ guesses as they walked back. With a 
. flourish he opened the door to the work- 
_ shop. The room was empty! 


The pup 
had scratched aside a board that covered 
a hole, and was gone. 

“Where’s valen- 
tine?” inquired Olive. 

“It’s run away, and 
we've got to hunt it, 
quick.” 

“Run away? A valen- 
tine run away?” 

“Yes, come on.” 

Even then he did not 
tell her what the valentine 
was; he still wanted to 
surprise her. “You go 
down toward the oak 
tree,” he directed her, 
“and I'll go toward the 
lane. If you see anything, 
just call me.” 

“All right, but I don’t know what I’m 
looking for.” 


“You’ll know it when you see it,” he 
answered. 

They separated and started across the 
wide meadow that sloped back from the 
house. The ground was still frozen, “Q Jere, come quick! The dearest thing!” 
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and the grass was flat, so Jere felt sure 
he could see the fluffy, light-colored 
puppy, even at a distance. He went all 
the way to the lane, without seeing any- 
thing or hearing a hail from Olive. As 
he turned back she came running to 
meet him. 

“O Jere, come quick! 
thing.” 

Jere ran with her. There under a 
bit of bush, the puppy, tired out with 
his runaway trip, had cuddled down on 
a heap of grass and gone to sleep. Olive 
put out a hand to keep Jere from going 
too close, and she spoke in a whisper. 

“That’s the most beautiful puppy in 
the world. Do you suppose we can find 
out whose it is? Maybe my father can 
buy it. I’d rather have it than the new 
watch he promised me. I’d rather have 
it than anything else.” 

Jere’s heart swelled with joy. There 
was no doubt that his valentine was all 
right. But he walked up and seized the 
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runaway, with small respect for 
his nap. Pups can go to sleep 
at any time. 

“There’s something tied to his 
collar. Better read it,’’ suggested 
Jere. The card was somewhat 
crumpled from the pup’s wan- 
derings. Jere held the squirming 
little fellow while Olive straight- 
ened out the card and read: 
“I'd like you for my valentine 

because you’re very nice. 

I'd like to give a lovely gift, 
that’s worth a great big price, 

So here’s this dandy little pup, 
and he was truly mine; 

Whene’er he runs and jumps and 
barks, think of your valen- 
tine.” 

Olive looked up at him, and 
tears brimmed in her eyes. 

“O Jere, how could any one 
think of anything so lovely? Is 
this puppy truly mine? And he was 
yours! I heard your father say he was 
going to get one for you. How can you 
give the dear thing away?” 

Then Jere rose to the real heights 
of giving. 

“I love giving him to you,” he said. 
“T’d rather do that than keep him.” 

“Jere, you’re the very best friend a 
girl ever had. Oh! I’ll take such care 
of him. I don’t want him ever to be 
sorry he’s mine. And besides it will be 
just as if he belonged to both of us. 
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“O Jere, how could any one think of anything so 


lovely?” 


He'll play with us. We go most places 
together anyway, and we'll take him 
along.” 

“That'll be fine,” said Jere heartily. 

Olive turned toward home, carrying 
her pet. She wanted Jere to come along 
while she showed her valentine to the 
family. And besides Jere must tell her 
all about taking care of him, and help 
make him a good bed. 

“Mother, Father,” cried Olive, as she 
opened the door. “I’ve got a valentine 
that ran away. Come and see it.” 


~ 


To Start Ohe Day 
ByY Carleton Everett Knox 
A little bit of laughter starts the day off right, 
A little bit of laughter from the heart. 
A kindly little smile makes everything worth while; 
That's the way to Bive the day a start. 
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CA Summer in Ital/ 


By ALBERTA MASTIN CARTER 


Part I 


Philip Parnell sat on the doorstep, 
fastening a bright new collar on his dog 
Penny. He laughed and scolded by 
turns, for Penny was such a little, wrig- 
gly black dog that it was almost impos- 
sible to keep him still a minute. 

The door opened and Philip’s father 
stepped out. It was almost time for 
school, and Philip was not: ready. 

“How should you like to take Penny 
and Bettina to Grandmother Parnell’s 
for the summer, Philip?” asked his 
father. “Your mother and I are talking 
about a trip to Europe.” 

“O Daddy,” cried Philip, jumping up, 
his big brown eyes shining, “Daddy, you 
wouldn’t go without me, would you, 
when you know how much I want to 
see all those places you have told us 
about?” 

“Children are better off at home than 
traveling,” answered Professor Parnell. 
“But hurry and get ready for school, 
and I will think about it.” 


As if by magic, Penny’s She was a very orderly 
little girl. 


collar snapped shut, and 
Philip ran into the house 
to wash and comb. 
Bettina was dressed and 
was placing her favorite 
doll in its bed. She hummed 
a little tune as she gathered 
up her books. Bettina was 
a very orderly girl, and a 
great joy to her mother. 
With hairbrush in hand, 
Philip went into the kitchen 


where his mother was 
washing the breakfast 
dishes. 


“Mother,” he demanded, 
“you and Daddy wouldn’t 


go off to Europe and leave Bettina and 
me here, would you?” 

“Well, Son, there’s hardly enough 
money .” and then suddenly his 
mother stopped talking. ‘Oh, I have a 
brilliant idea, Philip. When Daddy 
comes home, I’ll talk to him about it.” 

“And all the time, I’ll keep thinking, 
‘The way will open for us all to go to 
Europe,’ and Penny, too” laughed 
Philip. 

Philip’s father was a teacher of mod- 
ern languages in a middle west high 
school. Before becoming a teacher, he 
had spent some time wandering about 
Europe, learning to speak the various 
languages in a natural manner. 

Now that Philip was twelve and Bet- 
tina eight, and the parents were think- 
ing that a change would be good, Pro- 
fessor Parnell’s mind turned again to a 
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trip across the sea. He had told his 
children so many interesting stories of 
his former journey that geography and 
history had become their favorite 
studies. 

At a teachers’ meeting that day, 
Professor Parnell spoke of his desire to 
visit Europe again. At once a chorus 
of voices cried, “Oh, take us with you, 
Professor.” 


A number of teachers and high 
school pupils agreed to take the trip, and 
when Mrs. Parnell met her husband at 
the door that eve- 
ning and laugh- 
ingly called, “I 
have a wonderful 
plan, George,” he 
kissed her and 
drew her into the 
living room. 

“Wait, dear, let 
me tell you the 


good news,” he 
said. “Some teach- 
ers and_ students 
want me to act as 
their guide 


through Europe 
this summer. Now 
we can take the 
children, too.” 

“Good! Good!’ 
Mrs. Parnell ex- 
claimed. “That is exactly what I was 
planning to talk to you about. You 
caught my thought.” 

“We'll sail straight for Naples,” con- 
tinued her husband, “and I’ll get com- 
fortable lodgings for you and the chil- 
dren, while I go about with the tourists. 
Fancy what a wonderful time Philip 
will have seeing all those novel sights. 
It makes me want to be a boy again.” 


Six weeks until school closed! It 
seemed to Philip and Bettina that the 
weeks were very, very long. In the 
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meantime, Grandmother Parnell had 
come and taken Penny home with her, 
to keep him until the family should re- 
turn in the fall. 


But the little dog grieved for his mas- 
ter; he refused to eat, until a letter from 
Philip was placed on his dish. When 
he smelled the letter, his whole body 
wriggled with gladness, and he ate his 
dinner heartily. Soon, however, he 
fretted again and refused to eat. It 
was then that Philip’s parents agreed to 
take the dog to Europe. 


It was a very happy party that 
boarded a certain great liner. 


It was a happy party that boarded 
the great ocean liner on a bright June 
day. Philip led, with his little dog 
hugged close in his arms. Bettina fol- 
lowed, with her favorite doll; Father and 
Mother, with luggage and flowers, and 
then came rollicking boys and girls and 
the more subdued teachers. The excite- 
ment of finding their berths was thrill- 
ing, because it was a new experience. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“How much wood 
Would a woodchuck chuck, 
If a woodchuck 

Would chuck wood?” 


“Now, that’s what I call an insult, go- 
ing around saying that we chuck wood. 
As if we’d stoop to such a thing!” Mr. 
Woodchuck was very much disturbed. 

“Wh-wh-at? Did some one say some- 
thing?” Peter sat up and looked about 
to see whether he could discover who 
was talking. 

“I did. And I don’t 
mind repeating that I 
consider the silly rime 
that I heard you saying 
just now an insult—no 
more and no less.” 

“B-but where are you? 
I don’t see you any 
place,” said Peter. 

“Why, I’m right here, 
_ sitting on my front door- 
_ step, here by your feet.” 
' “Oh, there you are,” 
exclaimed Peter. 
didn’t see you there when I sat down.” 

“To be sure you didn’t,” said Mr. 

Woodchuck. “I wasn’t there to be seen. 
I only just now came outside my house— 
just a few minutes before you said that 
_ silly rime. Where—” 
' “T say,” said Peter, hastening to 
_ change what he thought was beginning 
to be a painful subject, “what a curi- 
ous-looking little creature you are, any- 
way. You are so chubby, and you have 
such short legs. Of course your short, 
bushy tail is very nice.” 

“And my yellowish-gray coat is very 
becoming. Don’t you think so? The 
dash of black helps, too. Altogether I 
am a very handsome fellow.” 
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(Puck and Peter and Mr. Woodchuck 


By AGNES DEERING MOORE 
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“Oh, yes, Mr. Woodchuck, taken al- 
together you are very good-looking in- 
deed. And I beg your pardon if I’ve 
hurt your feelings.” 

“Well, you did, my boy. But you’ve 
apologized and there’s an end to the mat- 
ter. Now let’s shake hands and pretend 
that nothing has happened. I don’t do 
this with everybody, but you seem to be 
a nice little chap.” 

“You certainly surprised me at first, 
Mr. Woodchuck, though I’ve heard many 
animals talk. Do you talk all the time?” 

“No; only once in a 
while. Puck—” 

“He only talks when I 
let him,” said Puck, as 
he hopped down from an 
apple tree close by. “But 
Chucky was so incensed 
over the little rime you 
were chanting that I 
thought I had better let 
him talk or he might 
burst. Eh, Chucky?” 

“Horrid bit of non- 
sense,” muttered Mr. 
Woodchuck. “Woodchuck chucking 
wood. Hu-r-up.” 

“It certainly is silly,” agreed Puck. 
“You woodchucks are far too lazy to do 
anything of that kind.” 

“Well, you couldn’t exactly call us 
lazy. We are merely less industrious 
than other animals. But why should 
we spend our lives working, when we 
can get on just as well by sleeping 
through the winter and finding our food 
in fields and gardens and orchards and 
forests the rest of the year? 

“My family and I live in the field. All 
we have to do when we are hungry is 
to go to the gardens nearest our homes 
—or the orchards, if we prefer fruit— 
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and help ourselves. Then when we have 
eaten all we want we can come back 
to our homes and go to sleep again. And, 
boy, we have extremely regular habits, 
especially so for people who can do as 
they please. Just listen to this and see 
if you can do better. We eat breakfast 
at sunrise, luncheon at noon, and dinner 
late in the afternoon. An ideal way to 
live—nothing to do but eat and sleep. 
No wonder we woodchucks get so fat 
that our sides stick out.” 

“But, Mr. Woodchuck,” said Peter, 
“aren’t you afraid something will come 
and get you while you are sleeping, a 
bear, or a lion, or something?” 

“Oh, ho, ho, ho! Why, bless you, my 
child, we woodchucks haven’t an enemy 
in the world except a fox occasionally, 
and sometimes a dog. But when we are 
attacked we fight manfully, I tell you. 

“And now, young man, let me tell you 
about our children. They are indeed 
children to be proud of—chubby little 
rascals! And when you stop to think 
that they are turned out of their par- 
ents’ house when they are not more 
than four weeks old, sometimes only 
three, you have to admit that they are 
pretty plucky. I often feel quite sorry 
for them. They soon dig homes for 
themselves, however, and no doubt are 
quite happy. 

“And speaking of homes, you’ve never 
seen mine, have you? Of course you 
can’t go down inside, because you are 
much too large. But you can come and 
see all my jolly doorways. They all 
lead down to a central room, but there 
are passageways going in different di- 
rections, a great advantage, I assure you. 
You see, if one of the doorways becomes 
stopped up I can get out by way of an- 
other. That is what I call a very wise 
idea. Oh, we dumb animals, as you call 
us, are not so dumb after all, eh, Puck?” 


“Oh, you might pass the test of the 
wise Mr, Owl, though I sometimes doubt 
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that. But I must be going. 


T’'ll leave 
you and Peter to finish your talk with- 


out my assistance. Good-by.” 

“Well, ask me just one more question, 
young fellow, and then I must run back 
into my hole so that I can get my nap 
before it is time to eat again.” 

“Um—Mr. Woodchuck, I should like 
to know whether you have relatives in 
all parts of the world, as so many ani- 
mals have. I have a cousin down in 
Florida, and I should like to tell him 
about you.” 

“Well, you might tell him about us, 
Peter, but tell him that he won’t be 
likely to find any of our family that far 
south. You see, we live where the win- 
ters are cold. We hibernate, or sleep, 
all winter. Whether we sleep because 
it’s so cold or we have to stay where it 
is cold so we can sleep, I don’t know, 
never having thought much about it. 
All I do know is that we sleep and sleep 
hard. But just look at those shadows! 
Soon it will be time for me to have my 
dinner. And I must have my nap be- 
fore then. So good-by.” 

With that, Mr. Woodchuck scampered 
down inside his hole and Peter went to 
his home, hoping that his dinner might 
be ready, or that at least his grand- 

mother would give him a cooky. 


Why I Smile 
By I. O. S. 
God is health, God is 
wealth, 
And his sweetness, talking 
with me, 
And his goodness, walking 
with me, 
Make me smile, all the 
| while. 
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Sunny’s Valentine 


By ROSALEE 


On the morning of St. Valentine’s day, 
Sunny awoke in a glow of happy antici- 
pation. In the pasteboard box on her 
little white desk reposed a most enchant- 
ing assortment of 


HAWTHORNE 


other year, the seed for a garden of 

bleeding hearts. Now Sunny could 

scarcely wait to get dressed, to discover 

what the valentine surprise was to be 
this year. 


She finished dress- 


dainty, lacy valen- 


tines. The ones she 
had made to give to 
her friends were very 
pretty indeed. But 
the one she had 
bought for Teacher 
was perfectly beauti- 
ful! For several 
weeks Sunny had 
been saving and earn- 
ing all the pennies 
she could, in order to 
give Teacher this 
really lovely valen- 
tine. Because she 
had made such an ef- 
fort to get an extra 
special valentine, she 


ing and ran rapidly 
down the stairs to the 
dining room. Daddy 
was already eating 
breakfast, and he and 
Mother were talking 
very seriously about 
some business mat- 
ter. Sunny’s plate 
was. sitting deco- 
rously right side up 
as all wellbehaved 
plates are supposed 
to sit. Perhaps the 
surprise was on her 
chair. Daddy and 
Mother said, “Good 
morning, Sunny,” 


could not help but 


and then went on 


hope that it might be 
the nicest of all the 
nice valentines 
Teacher was sure to 
receive. 

There was another 
reason for Sunny’s 
happy anticipation. 
Each Valentine’s Day 
since she could re- 
member, there had 
been a surprise for her from Daddy 
when she had sat down at the breakfast 
table. Sometimes her plate had been 
upside down, and when she had turned 
it over—there had been the valentine 
surprise beneath it. Or the surprise 
had been in a box, placed upon her chair. 
One year it had been a candy cupid; an- 


talking business. 
Sunny pulled out her 
chair. It was _ per- 
fectly bare! There 
was no valentine sur- 
prise, except the dis- 
appointing surprise 
of not getting any- 
thing at all. Daddy 
seemed to have for- 


Anzia gotten that there was 


such a thing as Valentine’s Day. Per- 
haps he had business matters that put 
other important things, like valentines, 
out of his head. If that were the case, 
it might trouble him to mention his 
omission. And even if it were not the 
case, it did not seem very polite to re- 
mind even one’s own father to give one 
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a valentine. So Sunny ate her breakfast 
silently, and tried to hide her disappoint- 
ment. 

When she reached school her heart 
lightened. She was a little later than 
she had intended to be, and already the 
dark, everyday tops of the desks were 
festively bedecked with envelopes of all 
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Anzia. She must give her one of the 
Valentines meant for some one else. But 
if Anzia was to receive only one it ought 
to be the very prettiest one—which was 
Teacher’s. Teacher’s valentine was so 
beautiful that it might make Anzia for- 
get that the other boys and girls had 
neglected her. But if Sunny gave Teach- 
er’s valentine to 


colors. On her own 
desk was a most in- 
teresting pile, which 
made her feel happy 
—until she noticed 
that there was one 
desk in the room 
without a valentine. 
That one bare desk 
belonged to dark, 
foreign little Anzia, 
who lived in a shack 
near the railroad. 
Her father was a 
coal miner, and Anzia 
had been in Sunny’s 
room at school only a 
few days. She was 
shy and she spoke 
such queer English 
that the other chil- 
dren had not been 
very friendly toward 


shapes and sizes and ! 


i” Anzia, she would not 
have any to give to 


Teacher. It was a 
trying moment for 
Sunny. She looked 


from the pile of val- 
entines that covered 
Teacher’s desk to the 
bare desk before 
which quiet Anzia 
sat, and she knew that 
there was only one 
thing to do. Sunny 
opened her box of 
valentines, and tak- 
ing out the most 
beautiful one she 
slipped it over on the 
desk in front of 
Anzia. For a mo- 
ment Anzia_ looked 
unbelievingly from 
the lovely valentine 


her. And now there 


to Sunny. Then her 


she sat, gazing down- 
heartedly at her 
empty desk. It gave 
Sunny the strangest 
feeling, as if her own 
desk was bare in- 


troubled look gave 
way to a dazzling 
smile of happiness. 
“Thanks for the 
beautiful,’ she said. 


stead of Anzia’s. 
She knew just how Anzia was feeling, 
because it had been so short a time 
since she had felt the same way at the 
breakfast table. 


Sunny sat soberly at her desk and 
held the box of valentines she had 
brought to give to her friends and to 
Teacher. She must do something about 


Sunny 


Sunny went 
around with her 
other valentines and returned to her 
seat feeling better, even though she had 
no lovely valentine to give to Teacher 
now. But Teacher seemed to guess what 
Sunny had done, because she gave her 
an approving smile. 


And then when Sunny went home for 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Ribbon Valentines 


This is valentine month, and the Busy 
Sunbeams will be thinking about mak- 
ing valentine gifts for the grown-ups as 
well as for their little friends. I am 
going to tell you how to make valentine 
gifts that are easy to make and not very 
expensive either. The first one is a very 
useful thing, to keep the straps of the 
teddy or slip from slipping off the 
shoulders. For it you will need three 
tiny brass safety pins, eighteen inches 


of light blue satin ribbon, about 14 inch 
wide, one yard of pink ribbon of the 
same width, a fourth of a yard of light 
green ribbon the same width or a little 
wider. Cut the blue ribbon and one half 
of the pink ribbon into six inch lengths, 
which will make three of each. Cut the 


green into six even lengths. Instead of 
cutting straight across, cut the ends on 
the bias, to make them pointed. Cross 
two of the pieces, as in diagram 1, and 
tack them together in the middle. Next 
make a rose of each of the six pieces of 
ribbon. Fold one end of a piece of rib- 
bon over and over, perhaps six times, 
in tiny tight little folds, and take several 
stitches in the side next to you. Holding 
the little rolled part in your right hand, 
and the ribbon in the left, fold the rib- 
bon over once toward the back, to form 
a petal; turn the roll around once; take 
a couple of stitches in the bottom of the 
fold, to hold the petal in place; fold rib- 
bon over again; turn the roll around 
twice; take two stitches. Continue in 


this way to the end of the ribbon; turn 
end down and tack to the bottom so the 
ribbon will not ravel. Perhaps it would 
be better to practice making these with 
a wider piece of ribbon, or a narrow 
strip of cloth, until you can make them 
neatly. When you have finished one 
rose, without breaking the thread, tack 
it near the center of the crossed green 
pieces, then make a rose of the other 
color and tack it beside the first one. 
Without breaking the thread, tack a 
safety pin to the wrong side, sewing 
securely the whole length of the back of 
the pin and 
into the hole at 
the end, so that 
it will not slip. 
After you have 
sewed the roses 
to the safety 
pins, fold the eighteen inch piece of pink 
ribbon in the center, making it a V shape. 
Then tack one of the pins in the center 
and one on each end. (See picture.) 
Be sure to place the safety pins so that 
they open from the left, as it is more 
convenient to fasten them from the left 
side. Do you see how these are to be 
used? One is to be pinned to each 
strap, near the shoulder, the other to 
the center of the slip. The ribbons 
should be tight, but each person can ad- 
just that by taking in the ribbon to fit. 
Pin your safety pins to a piece of card- 
board, and you have a nice valentine 
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gift for some one whom you love dearly. 
For another pretty valentine gift, I 
am going to tell you 
how to make a bunch 
of satin flowers. 
They will be pretty 
for Mother dear, or 
for big sister, or a 
smaller bunch of 
them will be nice to 
give to a little friend 
for her spring coat. : 
If you will get a half Diagrom II 
yard each of eight or nine different col- 
ors of ribbon you will have enough rib- 
bon to make two nice large bunches of 
flowers, or three small ones. Get satin 
ribbon about 114 inches wide, in pink, 
blue, rose, light green, lavender, purple, 
red, orange, and any other pretty colors 
that you may find, or you may select a 
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number of shades of rose, or shades of 
lavender and violet, or different reds. 
Then you will need a bunch of yellow 
stamens, the kind that have the little 
knot (anthers, you will call them when 
you study botany) on each end of the 
stem. You will also need some fine 
green cord or braid or woven ribbon for 
the stems, about four and a half yards. 
Cut a piece of rib- 
bon 214 _ inches 
long; fold each 
end over barely to 
the center, so that 
the ribbon forms 
a square. Thread 
a big needle with 
some of the stem 
cord, and make a 
knot in the end. 
Draw the stem 
cord from under 
one end of the rib- 
bon in the center; 
lay three of the 
stamens across the 
center and put the 
needle down over 
these through the 
other end of rib- 
bon to under side, thus holding fast the 
stamens and both ends of the ribbon. 
Cut the cord, leaving from 214 to 3 
inches for the stem. With a fine needle 
and fine thread, run little stitches in a 
circle near the edge. Look at the dotted 
lines in diagram 2, and you will see how 
this is done. Gather this up tightly, 
fastening your thread securely by run- 
ning the needle back and forth through 
the flower between the gathers, until it 
seems secure. Is it not a pretty fuch- 
sia? (See picture.) Group together a 
bunch of these flowers of different 
colors, or shades of the same color; tie 
one of the longer stems around the 
others, and tack securely. If you let 
some of the stems fall a little longer 
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than the others, and the flowers hang 
rather loosely, they will look more nat- 
ural. 

Sachets are always a delight to keep 
in the handkerchief box or among the 
underclothes. I do not believe that there 
is any one who will not be happy to re- 
ceive such a valentine. Make bags of 
bits of ribbon, both sides alike, or each 
side different, or one or both sides pieced 
of different colors, just as your ribbon 
scraps happen to fit. Make one large 
one or several small ones, and tie them 
together; fill them with cotton and 
sachet powder, and trim them with a 
few of the little flowers you have just 
learned to make. Put them into nice 
envelopes, with a loving thought of your 
own lettered on the envelope, perhaps 
something like this: “‘This is no sweeter 
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than the fragrance of my love,” or, 
“This sweetness may fade, but my love 
for you will last forever.” Then you 
will have a real valentine, sentiment and 


all. 
Sunny’s Valentine 


(Continued from page 15) 


lunch there was, after all, a valentine 
surprise from Daddy—the most wonder- 
ful one he had ever given her. When 
she opened the kitchen door, a darling 
little fat Angora kitten came to meet 
her. “To my valentine,” said the card 
tied on his collar. 

And Valentine was the name that 
Sunny gave him, though she always 
called him ‘Val’ for short. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, juides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and lovin, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Sle 


By ETHEL R. CLINE 
I'd like a star for lantern light, 
The new moon for a crown, 
And dusky, dewy silver mist 
For lovely trailing gown. 


I'd like to sail a summer cloud 
Across the azure skies, 
And hear the dreamy, drowsy breeze 


Croon birds their lullabies. 


But just as sleepy-time was near 
I'd hunt my own dear nest, 

Where Mother mine could hear my prayers 
And tuck me in to rest. 
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Short 


Valentines 


With valentines we say our love, 
To teachers, chums, and others. 

But those that make up loveliest 
Are specially for mothers! 


Valentines are great fun to make and 
to give! To make valentines like these 
you will need colored paper, white 
paper, crayons, scissors, paste, and some 
gay little colored pictures that you can 
find in magazines. 

Trace a pattern from the large heart, 
using either carbon paper or tissue 
paper. Take a piece of colored paper 


Fold - > 


LOVE 


4 by 8 inches and fold crosswise in the 
center. Place the line marked fold in 
your pattern on the fold in your paper, 
and trace on it the heart and the letters. 
These valentines may be made up like 
number 1, with a picture pasted inside, 
or four of them may be pasted together, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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CA “Daisy Blossom 


Last month we gave a list of materials 
needed for making compass blossoms. 
For those who did not read January 
Wee Wisdom, we shall repeat the list. 
You will need compass, pencil, art gum 
eraser, paper, rule, pen, and ink. You 
will also need a thick magazine, for a 
drawing mat, and some thumb tacks. 
Fasten your drawing paper to the mag- 
azine with the thumb tacks. They will 
hold your paper firmly in place. A mag- 
azine makes a good drawing mat as it 
can be placed at any angle. 

To make a compass daisy, set compass 
at 1 inch and draw a circle. Now place 


By IRENE CURTIS WALLACE 


compass point at spot where arc joins 
circle line and execute another arc; re- 
peat this all the way around circle, 
(See figure 1.) until six arcs are drawn. 

Now place compass point on circle, 
about 34 of an inch above the spot where 
the arc line and circle line meet, and 
execute another arc, bringing it around 
so that it meets the first arc line; re- 
peat this with all six of the arc lines. 

Now you have a six petaled compass 
daisy! 

Extend your compass to 134 inches; 
place compass point on tip of that petal 
at the right of bottom of Daisy. Be- 
ginning with pencil point at the 
circle line draw downward, making 
a stem. Add four little arcs for 
leaves. 

Ink in the lines shown in figure 
2. After the ink dries, erase all 
other pencil lines, and your com- 
pass daisy is ready for coloring. 

Leave the petals white. Tint the 
center yellow, and the leaves green. 
This makes a striking white com- 
pass daisy of pleasingly realistic 
appearance. 

Tint the petals yellow, the center, 
dark brown, the foliage green, and 
you have a compass black-eyed 
Susan! 

A good way to preserve your 
compass blossoms would be to make 
an album or portfolio for them. 
Doubtless you can find, somewhere 
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about the house, gray, blue, 
brown, dark red, or green 
paper of heavy quality and 
smooth texture, to make the 
cover of your album or 
portfolio. 
Cut your cover a little 
larger than your drawings, 
to protect the edges of the 
drawings. A border of com- 
pass blossoms on the front 
cover would make it attrac- 
tive. Set the border in 
about 14 inch from the edge 
of the cover. Mark the 
border off into 1% or 2 
inch squares, according to 
the size of the cover. Then 
make a compass blossom in 
each square, using which- 
ever design you prefer. Ink 
the blossoms in, erase the Figen Ne. a. 
squares, and color the blos- 
soms in bright or contrasting colors. them together with paper fasteners. 
Choose a title for your album, such as You can then add other drawings. 
“Gay Blossoms,” and print it inside the Soon you will have an attractive selec- 
border, in colors. Punch holes through tion of drawings with which to enter- 
the cover and your drawings, and fasten tain your friends when they call. 


Dear Lord, accept our grate- 
ful praise 


For all the 200d of all our 
days. 


Fe 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


and write. 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors Department, so please send us the best that you can think 


THE EDITOR. 


Wishes 


By RUTH ANDERSON 
Walton, Nebr. 


I’d like to be a pirate bold, 
And sail the seven seas, 
Alooting Spanish ships of gold 

And other things like these. 


I’d like to be a merchantman, 
The finest ever made, 

I’d sail away to far Japan, 
And bring home silk and jade. 


But since I cannot sail away 
I guess I’ll stay at home 
And wait until another day, 

When I am grown. 


Billy’s Dream 
By MARY CELESTA SARVER 
Madison, Tenn. 

Billy had played all day, and he was 
very tired when his mother called him 
to supper. 

He did not come immediately, and his 


parents were almost through eating 
when he came in. 

He was so sleepy that his mother told 
him to go right to bed when he was 
through eating. 

But when he had finished eating, he 
decided he wanted to read his new mag- 
azine. 

After he was through reading, he 
went upstairs to bed. 

He was not in bed long until a little 
elf flew in through the window and lit 
on the bed beside him. 

Billy did not see the elf at first, but 
he felt something touch him on the arm 
and when he turned around he saw an 
elf from dreamland. 

The elf asked Billy if he wanted to go 
on a trip with him. 

Billy said he would go as soon as he 
got his candle lighted. 

Off they started. The elf had Billy’s 
hand, and they flew out through the 
window. 

They sailed on and on until they saw 
something below them that looked like 
the moon. Billy asked if the moon was 
under them on the ground, but the elf 
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just laughed and said that it was the 
moon shining on the water, making it 
look bright. 

They flew over the water and lit on 
the bank by a tree. 

Billy stumbled on a rock and dropped 
his candle on the ground. He could not 
see in the dark, so he held to the tree. 

He felt something hit him and then 
run. 

Billy screamed so loudly he woke up. 

After that he always went to bed 
when he was told. 


The Snow 
By KATE ESTHER MAE (14 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Falling, falling, snowflakes, 
Swiftly from the sky. 
Falling, falling snowflakes, 
Whirling, whirling by. 
Falling from the heavens 
In a silent rush, 

Only to be stepped on 
And turned into slush. 


Falling, falling snowflakes, 
Fluttering, fluttering down. 
Falling in the country 
And the busy town. 
All are in a hurry, 
Rushing to and fro. 
Little heeds the traveler 
The pretty, pretty snow. 


When the springtime nears 
It will melt away, 
And the birds will warble 
In the month of May. 
But there’s nothing fairer 
_ Of the seasons four, 
-- Than when pretty snowflakes 
.. Fall before your door. 
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A Boastful Boy 


By SIGRID OGSTEDT (10 years) 
Hayward, Calif. 


Once upon a time there lived a little 
boy. His home was in the country. Now 
this little boy had a habit of boasting. 
One day he was going to school with 
some other boys and the snow was very 
deep. They had to walk a long way. 
When they reached school they began to 
play. Now it happened that the school- 
master had left a ladder at the side of 
the schoolhouse. The boys saw it. This 
little boy boasted that he could jump 
from a higher place than any other boy 
could, so he climbed up the ladder and 
jumped from the roof. He jumped and 
went down, down into the soft, light 
snow. The other boys had to run for 
the schoolmaster. The little boy was in 
the drift only a few minutes, but that 
snowdrift did him a good turn—it 
cured him of boasting. 


Smiles 
By MARGARET A. GEORGE (10 years) 


Callao, Mo. 


When you smile you are happy, 
When you weep you are sad; 

To make other folks love you, 
You must always be glad. 


Smiles are made out of 
Sunshine and joy, 

So give of them freely, 
To each girl and boy. 


While you smile you will always 
Be happy and gay, 

Just smile, and smile 
All your troubles. away. - 
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The Farm 


By RutH E. HENRY (10 years) 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Dot and Bob were going to their 
grandpa’s farm ona vacation. Dot said, 
“What will Mother do without us, Bob, 
and what shall we do without her?” 

The day came that they were to go. 
Mother and Daddy went to the station 
with them, and kissed them good-by. 
Off went the train, toot-toot. 

When they came to their station, they 
jumped off the train and there were 
Grandma and Grandpa in the carriage 
waiting for them. They ran up to them 
and hugged and kissed them. Grandpa 
started the horses, and away they went 
to the farm. ‘ 

The farm had everything, pigs, cows, 
horses, chickens, and so forth. Dot 
wanted to feed the chickens, but Bob 
wanted to take the cows to the pasture. 

The weeks had passed, and there was 
only one more week to stay. Dot and 
Bob had grown to love the farm, and 
didn’t want to go back to the city. Next 
to their grandmother’s farm there was 
a small farm for sale. Grandma wrote 
to their mother and told her all about it. 

A little later a letter came to 
Grandma. When the children came in 
from play, Grandma told them she had 
a surprise for them. The next day the 
surprise came. Grandma, Grandpa, and 
the children went to the station, and 
who got off the train but Mother and 
Daddy? Then the children were told 
that Mother and Daddy had bought the 
farm next to Grandma’s and that they 
were to be Grandma’s neighbors. They 
were both so happy they thought it the 
best day of their lives. 


God Is Love 
By JEAN TAYLOR (7 years) 
Honolulu, T. H. 
God is love and God is true, 
God does everything for you. 
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The Fairy Flute 
By VIRGINIA PURVES (11 years) 
Storrington, England 


I found a little fairy flute 
Beneath a harebell blue, 

Entangled in the harebell’s root, 
Agleam with morning dew. 


It made the sweetest music too, 
Like chiming of fairy bells 

When an elf is having a wedding feast 
In one of the woodland dells. 


I picked it up and took it home, 
And then I did espy 

Beside a stream all white with foam, 
A little fairy cry. 


He wanted something, 
guessed 
He wanted the fairy flute, 
So I dropped it with a little clang, 


Quite close to his small, green boot. 
rs 


Make 


(Continued from page 20) 
as in number 2, with prim posies drawn 
with crayons. 

To make number 3, paste one heart 
over the other. To make number 4, take 
two single hearts and put them together 
with a paper spring. 

To make a very simple envelope to fit 
numbers 1 and 4, take a sheet of paper 
(A) six inches square. Crease it to find 
the center of the long sides and fold in 
all corners to the center, as shown by 
dotted lines. Paste three of the corners 
to a little square or circle of colored 
paper. The fourth corner makes the 
flap. 

When your valentines are carefully 
made and tucked into their envelopes, 
the next thing to do, you know, is to slip 
them under—oh, somebody’s front door, 
ring the bell, and run! 


and then I 
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Object—to radiate sunshine to all the world. 

Motto—I speak only good words. 

Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear no evil, 
and speak no evil.” A club pin will be given to each member when he has sent in 
one subscription to Wee Wisdom, other than his own, and written four monthly 


letters to the secretary telling her how he has kept the pledge. 


These pins may 


be purchased for twenty-five cents, if you prefer. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports and letters—All letters and club reports must be sent to the Good 


Words Booster club secretary. 


Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these pages. 
For the readers who wish to correspond—lIf the reader to whom you write 
does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


Dear Club Members: 

Last spring the editors of Wee Wis- 
dom made arrangements to give us more 
stories, more poems, more features, and 
more illustrations in Wee Wisdom. Dur- 
ing the summer months they worked 
very hard, making these and other 
changes in the magazine, to make of it 
a better magazine than it had ever been 
before. They gave us the new Wee Wis- 
dom in August. 

While they worked on the magazine, 
the editors thought of you boys and 
girls who read Wee Wisdom. They 
hoped you would be happy over the 
changes they were making, and you 
haven’t disappointed them in the least! 
Their desks have been piled high with 
letters from the readers. 

This month the new magazine is just 
six months old. The editors want you 
to share their joy, so we are publishing 
on our Good Words oBoster club pages 


this month as many of these letters of 
appreciation as we have room for. I 
am sure each of you will enjoy reading 
these happy little letters to the editors. 
SECRETARY. 


Dear Secretary: I like the magazine very 
much. I learned The Prayer of Faith when 
I first got it. I say the prayer when I can- 
not get my arithmetic and really it helps 
me. I wish many other children could hear 


of it. I also like the stories that are in 
Wee Wisdom. Many thanks to the editor 
for enlarging it. I would like to subscribe 
for Wee Wisdom again.—L. Dean Smith. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I am glad I joined 
the Good Words Booster club, and I try to 
use good words. I say The Prayer of Faith 
every night. It is helping me in my school 
work. When I say The Prayer of Faith, it 
makes me feel better. I like the new Wee 
Wisdom much better than I did the old one. 
Sometimes we have to tell stories at school, 
and I get one out of the Wee Wisdom. The 
teacher and all of the children like them. 
—Louise Abernathy. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom—I am in the high 
third grade. I enjoy reading Wee Wisdom. 
When I have read it, I pass it to my little 
friends. I know The Prayer of Faith. It 
has helped me in my memory work. Many 
thanks to the editors for enlarging Wee 
Wisdom.—Virginia Pace. 


Dear Editor—I like my Wee Wisdom very 
much. It seems to me that it is bigger, and 
the stories much better and more interest- 
ing. I like the story of the “Little Cathy- 
Can’t-Find-It.” Wee Wisdom is very, very 
good.—Virginia M. Riegel. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like you very much. 
The new Wee Wisdom is so much nicer than 
the old one. 
better. My mother enjoys them just as 
much as I do. I say The Prayer of Faith. 
I am never sick. I get along fine in school. 
Wee Wisdom is such a comfort in every- 
thing I do; I don’t see how I could ever get 
along without it— Mildred Krage. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—Wee Wisdom is won- 
derful, now that it is larger. I like best 
the puzzle page, and I love all the stories. 
—Sinah Kelley. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—The August copy 
sure was a fine one——Eudor Unruh. 


Dear Secretary—August Wee Wisdom 
was very nice. The ao 
magazine is much more 


4 


attractive than it used 7 
to be. I think I’ll like [FF 
the new serial, “The 
Gift of the Golden 
Voice” very much. 
—Virginia Johns. 


Dear Wee Wisdom— 
The magazine was very 
interesting in the num- 
bers before August, but ° 
in the August one there were so many 
changes that it is worth more than one dol- 
lar, I think. I lend it to one of my friends 
to read, and she likes it very well.—Eileen 
Woodward. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—The stories and 
poems are getting better and better every 
month.—James McKinnon Gillespie. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like the magazine 
very much. The August issue certainly 


was changed, but I like it all the better. 
—Mary Douglas. 
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Every month the stories are 
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Dear Secretary—I was very much pleased 
with my August Wee Wisdom. “The Gift 
of the Golden Voice” is going to be great. 
The Prayer of Faith helps me a great deal. 
I say it every night and when I am in 
trouble. A friend of mine told me she talked 
to God just as she would to her own father. 
I think that is the 
right spirit, don’t you? 
—Nan Frazee, Canada. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—- 

I have been taking Wee 
Wisdom since I was 
nine, and I was four- 
teen in September. I 
have always’ enjoyed 
everything in Wee Wis- 
dom. Blanche’s Corner 
is my favorite. The 
Giving the note to 
and poems are all good. 

a See. On the whole, I think 
you have succeeded exceptionally well in 
publishing a magazine that is not only in- 
teresting, but also instructive to children. 
I also like the improvement you have made 
in Wee Wisdom, in the type.—Joan Stewart. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have taken Wee 
Wisdom for a year. I like it fine. I have 
learned the Prayer of Faith. I know it 
helps me. I am trying to use only good 
words.—Rudolph Koehler. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—lI think the new Wee 
Wisdom is wonderful. I know other wee’s 
will think so, too. I always watch for you 
every month, and will be waiting for next 
month’s magazine.—Lena L. Fouracre. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like the new Wee 
Wisdom better than I did the old ones.— 
Elizabeth Stock. 


Dear Secretary—I was very pleased when 
I got my August Wee Wisdom. It is very 
nice.—Eva Walker. 


Dear Editor.—I like Wee Wisdom better 
since it has been enlarged.—Thelma McCall. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like the new way of 
printing Wee Wisdom better than the old 
way. I have taken Wee Wisdom for more 
than seven years, and I like it very much. 
I lend the books to my friends.—Maudie 
Hart. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I like Wee Wisdom. 
I have been giving each of my Wee Wisdoms 
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to some one who could not take it. This is 
my first letter to Wee Wisdom, and I am go- 
ing to try to get a new subscriber. I am 
glad you have made the changes in Wee 
Wisdom. I think 

“The Story of Jesus” 

and the “Gift of the 

Golden Voice” are 

good. I like Blanche’s 

corner and the Bible 

lessons too.—Cath- 

erine Judy. 


Dear Wee Wisdom 
—I like you very 
much. You are im- 
proving all the time. I 
have taken you for four years and hope to 
take you longer. My mother takes Unity 
and my sister is going to take Youth. I 
say The Prayer of Faith every night when 
I go to bed. I like “Blanche’s Corner,” and 
“As Happy as Kings” best.—Florence Chill- 
man. : 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I have been taking 
Wee Wisdom for two years now and I like 
it better every month. I like the puzzle 
page and the artist’s page. There never is 
a story in the magazine that I don’t like. 
I hope to take it for a long time yet. I like 
the songs too.—La Vaun Gardner. 


Dear Secretary—I have learned how to 
speak only good words. We have a motto 
at school that we say when we are going on 
holidays. It is this: “Thou, God, seest me.” 
I believe that God sees everything I do or 
say, so if the thing I want to do is bad I 
don’t do it. I have lost many things, but 
owing to The Prayer of Faith all have been 
found. Wee Wisdom is such a nice book 
that I can’t say what in it is best —Herman 
Blackman, Barbados, B. W. I. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Audrey H. Ward, box 64, Arrowwood, 
Alberta, Canada; Bertha Lee Colby, 4638 
Terrace drive, San Diego, Calif.; Edwin 
Lachenauer, 925 Broadway, Union City, 
N. J.; Marian B. Cary, route 1, Wayne, Pa.; 
Richard Greenwalt, 1112 North 6th st., Har- 
risburg, Pa.: Betty Brahenay (11 years), 
235 Augur st., Whitneyville, Conn.; Sevilla 
Rosevear, gen. del., Cranbrook, B. C., Can- 
ada; Ruth Elizabeth Stecker, 20 Ferry st., 
Easton, Pa.; Josephine Freeman, 5608 


A busy day for the editors. 
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Lafayette ave., Chicago, Ill.; Sylvia M. 
Freudenrich, Comanche, Okla.; Susie 
Chanons, Woodlyn, Pa.; Mary Jane Lockdan, 
604 E. 68rd st., Portland, Oregon; Ruth F. 
De Maille, 1887 Bill- 
ingsley terrace, New 
York, N. Y.; Doris 
Maxine Brown, 118 
N. Wilson ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Mar- 
jorie Jean Mills, 
route 5, Spring Hill 
rd., Union City, Ind.; 
Nina Brainard, Hub- 
bard st., Boston, 
Mass.; Edith Aring, 
Waldron, Mo.; Hilda 
Robinson, box 517, Cranbrook, B. C., 
Canada; Darrell A. Dennis, Star route, 
Arnold, Nebr.; Mary Joyce Conser, 49 
Woodward ave., Sansalito, Calif.; Marilyn 
Snyder (13 years), 1931 Bank st., Bakers- 
field, Calif.; Jean Moritz, Town Line, N. Y.; 
H. Joy Summers, Hotel Moody, Claremont, 
N. H.; Edna Mae Reed, route 1, East Mo- 
line, Ill.; Madge Ricker, 807 N. 14th st. E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Virginia S. Frost, 523 
Millard st., box 705, Rialto, Calif.; Annie 
Jackson (12 years), Eagle, Tex. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Roslyn Fink: prayers for mother; Ruby 
Wood: for health of mother and brother, 
also that she may be a good girl; Dollie 
Louise Garrett: for grandmother to stay 
with her; Bertha Lee Colby: success in 
dramatic work; Ella Lucile Turner: health 
for sister and herself; Opal Joy Donahue: 
school work for self and sisters; Jean 
Lawrence: school work; Ruth Elizabeth 
Stecker: prayers for father, mother, and 
self; Elmer Spright: health and work; 
Louise Winter: school work; Emily E. 
White: that she may be a good girl; Sylvia 
M. Freudenrich: for love and kindness and 
help with arithmetic; Mary Jane Lockdan: 
history; Dorothea Durrenberger: school 
work and music; Annie Jackson: prayers 
for self and sister for help in music; Ether 
Rivers: school work; Marjorie Dupont: that 
she may be a good girl; June Dale Fisher: 
to overcome walking and talking in her 
sleep; Pearl Williams: prayers for self and 
mother; Dorothy Edmondson: prayers for 
a sweet disposition; Marilyn Snyder; 
prayers: Ruth Spraeklen: health; Ivan 
Lawrence: school work. 
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YOUNG 
ARTISTS 


A page tocolor 
Cp 


Vee Ce 
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The artist suggests that you color the girl’s hat and bag, yellow; roses 
and ribbons, pink; dress, blue; shoes, black; boy’s hat, cane, and shoes, black; 
suit, dark blue; cushion, green; dresser, brown; wall paper, cream with pink 
roses and green leaves; girl’s hair, yellow; boy’s hair, brown. 
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(EpiTor’s NoTE: Our Sunday school lessons follow the texts of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. We do not have space in Wee Wisdom in which to 
publish the Bible texts, but we would suggest that you read the texts before you 
study the explanations of the lessons, given here.) 


LESSON 5, FEBRUARY 3, 1929. 


The Holy Scriptures——Psalms 19:7- 
14; II Tim. 3:14-17. 


GOLDEN TEXT— 
Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
Wondrous things out of thy law. 
—Psalms 119:18. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


In this lesson we learn that the Holy 
Scriptures are not alone the words that 
we find in the printed Bible. The Bible 
is filled with the word of God that was 
given to His children many years ago, 
through leaders. God is still showing 
His will to us, and the word that we 
get from God now should be considered 
just as holy and just as sacred as any 
other part of His word. 


We should try to understand the real 
Spirit that lies behind God’s word. Then, 
whether we read His word in the Bible 
or hear it in our hearts, we shall do that 
which is pleasing to God. We have been 
taught that every good thing comes 
from God. Jesus said: “Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 

To read the law of God and to under- 
stand it with the mind is not enough. 
We must fix it in our hearts, so that 
everything that we do shows forth the 
perfect word that we have received. 


God’s laws never change and His word 
to us today is the same in spirit as it 
was when it came to the prophets of old. 
The word of God brings us understand- 
ing and joy and health and prosperity. 

When the word of God comes to us, 
we should receive it with open minds 
and hearts, because it does not help us 
much until it becomes a part of our- 
selves. What comes from within and 
not what we receive from without makes 
us strong and happy. The word of God 
is the greatest power in our lives, and 
we should receive it with glad and joy- 
ous hearts. 


LESSON 6, FEBRUARY 10, 1929. 


Repentance and Faith.—Luke 15:11- 
24; Acts 2:32-39. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Repent ye, and believe 
in the gospel.—Mark 1:15. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Repentance means to turn around or 
to change our thoughts, if we have been 
thinking wrong thoughts. Before we 
can turn around, we must think about 
turning around. That is why the first 
step toward the new life in Christ is to 
change our thoughts. 

The prodigal son had to suffer and go 
through a great deal of trouble before 
he was willing to change his mind and 
to go back to his father. The good 
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things in life come from God. We help 
to bring them into form by our thinking. 
If we have not been enjoying as much of 
God’s good as we should like, we should 
change our thoughts in a way that will 
bring richer blessings into our lives. 

As we learn to know more of God and 
what He wants us to have, our faith 
grows deeper and stronger. Faith 
makes us sure that good may be ours, 
even though we do not see just how the 
good will come. It does not take great 
faith to do great works, as faith is so 
powerful that a little will do much. Je- 
sus said that faith even as a grain of 
mustard seed will move mountains. We 
must have faith that God has His good 
in store for us, and we must also have 
faith that He knows how good may come 
to us. 


We must have faith in those about us; 


The prodigal Son 


the more we see them as God sees them 
and the more we know that they are 
children of God, the greater is our faith 
in them. 

Repentance and faith are important 
things in the life and in the growth of 
every Christian, and they must come 
into our hearts and our minds before 
we can expect to find the true joy of 
Christian living. 
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LESSON 7, FEBRUARY 17, 1929. 


Prayer.—Matt. 6:5-13; Luke 18:9- 
14; I John 5:14, 15. 


GOLDEN TEXT—If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ask whatsoever 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you. 
—John 15:7. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Prayer is the greatest power that is 
given to Christians. A child of God can 
get what he needs through true prayer. 
Prayer is talking to God or getting 
closely in touch with God, who is love 
and power and wisdom. If we do not 
come into close touch with God when we 
pray, we may be sure that we are not 
praying in the right way. 

Our prayers have more power when 
they are offered in the secret place 
where we really find God; that place is 
in our own hearts, where we know that 
no one else can enter in. The more we see 
ourselves as perfect children of God, the 
better we can pray. That does not mean 
that we must tell God how good we are; 
it means that we can feel that we are 
talking to a kind and loving Father who 
will bring to us the things that we need, 
if we stay close to Him. When we pray, 
we should turn our minds away from all 
the outer things that we do, so that noth- 
ing will stand between us and God. 

In saying The Lord’s Prayer, we 
should get the spirit of it as Jesus 
taught it, rather than the words. We 
should feel that everything in that 
prayer speaks of something that God 
has done for His children, and all our 
thoughts should be thoughts of praise 
and thanks. Every prayer should be a 
prayer of thanksgiving for all the good 
that God has given to us. We do not 
change God by prayer, but true prayer 
opens our hearts to receive more of God. 


LESSON 8, FEBRUARY 24, 1929. 
Christian Growth—John 1:40-42; 
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Matt. 16:15-18; John 21:15-19; II Peter 
3:18a. 


GOLDEN TEXT—But grow in the grace 
and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.—II Peter 3:18a. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Growth toward the perfection that is 
in Jesus Christ is the greatest purpose 
in the life of any Christian. Before we 
let the Spirit of Christ become active in 
us, we live in a small way; we think 
small thoughts, and many of our ideas 
are selfish. But after we begin to let 
divine mind work through us, our 
thoughts become broader and we think 
of others more than of ourselves. Ev- 
ery time we let Spirit work in us we 
grow in some way; we become wiser or 
stronger or more able to do the work 
that is before us. 


Peter got his great knowledge of who 
Jesus was from Spirit within himself, 
because no person could have told him 
that Jesus was the Christ. We grow 
more spiritual as we turn from human 
teachers and let the Christ Spirit in us 
be our teacher. 


God always has work for us to do, 
and we find our greatest growth as we 
show ourselves willing to do God’s work. 
Just as an arm grows strong if it is 
given the right kind of exercise, so we 
grow stronger in every way as we let 
the spiritual part of us guide us into 
greater activity. That is why Jesus told 
Peter to feed His lambs, which meant to 
do God’s perfect work on the earth in 
order that he might grow in spirit. As 
we do God’s work, we get spiritual 
strength very much as our bodies get 
strength from the physical exercise we 
take. We should keep thinking about 
growth in spirit, and should feel each 
day that we are becoming more and 
more like Jesus Christ, our perfect pat- 
tern. 
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CA Summer in ItalY 


(Continued from page 10) 


Philip could hardly wait to explore the 
entire ship from tep to bottom. 
He was soon on the best of terms with 


_ the captain and the crew, of whom he 


asked hundreds of questions. The 
steamer did not leave until midnight, so 
Bettina and Philip had great sport 
climbing into their upper berths where 
they slept soundly. Penny slept on a 
cushion under Mother’s berth. 

When the children awoke the next 
morning, in a rocking boat, they laughed 
and tumbled about while they dressed 
themselves. Penny barked with excite- 
ment and was fortunate not to have to 
put on clothing. 

“Water, water everywhere, and not 
a drop to drink,” repeated Philip, when 
he stepped out on the deck and looked 
about him. Not a house in sight, not 
a tree—just water. 

The sailing was glorious! Each day 
a little different from the last. Some- 
times the sea looked blue, sometimes 
green, and sometimes black. Some- 
times the ship rolled, sometimes it 
moved smoothly through the water, but 
however it sailed, it was always good to 
be on it. é 

Watching for passing ships and large 
schools of gigantic fish, playing games 
on deck, and watching the stars at night 
offered no end of entertainment. Every 
minute was alive with joyous newness 
and life. 

“All ashore!” Philip and Bettina 
heard the call one morning as they stood 
by the railing watching smoke roll from 
the great volcano, Vesuvius. 

“We’re in a wonderland, Daddy,” 
called Philip, as the children seized small 
packages and left the ship with the 
others of the party. Under Philip’s 
arm, Penny barked with delight. 


(To be continued) 
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WEE WISDOM 


The Roost, during February, was 
empty and quiet for most of the day. 
Shortly after 4:00, however, the gang 
usually tramped in and coaxed the 
sleepy old black stove into a glow of 
rosy cheer. Then they played games or 
discussed important plans until supper 
time. 

But for the last week the Roost had 
been deserted and still, from dawn until 
dusk and then until dawn again. 

As David trudged up the lane through 
the melting snow on Friday morning, he 
waved in the direction of the Roost. 

“Never mind,” he called, “tomorrow 
you won’t look so cold and lonesome. 
The whole gang will be there, and we 
will warm you up right.” 

The Spartans had not lost their love 
for the shack; they had been busy re- 
hearsing a play that was to be given be- 
fore the school and invited parents and 
guests, on Friday afternoon. Every 
day, after school, they had gone over 
and over their lines. Now the day had 
arrived, and the boys felt that their 
work had not been in vain. Miss Mor- 
gan and the school would be proud of 
them. 

When the bell rang for the afternoon 
session, the children, unusually well 
scrubbed and in their best, quickly 
found their seats. Most of the chairs 
placed for visitors were already occu- 
pied. Miss Morgan welcomed the guests 


©(Ohor’s Hammer 


and called their attention to the pro- 
gram printed on the blackboard: 


THOR’S HAMMER 

CAST 
Thrym—the giant - - 
Friega—the Goddess 
Thor—the war God 


- Henry Sloan 
} - Clarence Daugherty 


David Harrison 


Robert Moore 
Merrymakers at the feast Andy Vanorden 


Ralph Morris 


The story was the old myth of the 
theft of Thor’s hammer. Thrym, the 
giant, as the story goes, has stolen it 
and is holding it until Thor consents to 
give the Goddess Friega to Thrym as his 
bride. Thor, disguised as Friega, goes 
to Thrym’s house to try to recover his 
hammer. During the feast held in 
honor of the supposed Friega, Thor be- 
comes forgetful and eats most heartily. 

“Why is my bride so hungry?” ques- 
tions Thrym. 

Later, when Thor again becomes for- 
getful and drinks far too much, Thrym 
asks, “Why is my bride so thirsty?” 

At this point Thrym presents the 
hammer to the supposed Friega, who 
immediately uses it to hit Thrym over 
the head. 

During the rehearsals, Chink, who 
took the part of Thor, had always man- 
aged to make the hammer scene realis- 
tic and still merely fan the hair of Red, 
the mighty Thrym. The part of the 
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hammer was taken by an Indian club. 

The feast was proceeding merrily. 
Red, as the giant Thrym, was resplen- 
dent in red doublet and hose. A large 
false nose and a black mustache were 
supposed to add ferocity to his coun- 
tenance. His fiery hair above the black 
mustache caused a quickly suppressed 
titter at his entrance. 

Chink, as Thor disguised as the beau- 
tiful Friega, stumbled a bit over his 
skirts, but on the whole managed very 
well. As he took his seat at the banquet 
board the white robe of Friega became 
caught up until Chink’s tweed knickers 
showed beneath it. Kegs, in a frantic 
effort to let Chink know that something 
was wrong, stepped heavily on his foot. 
In return he received a hearty kick on 
the shin. The occupants of the front 
row of seats, to whom this byplay was 
plainly visible, got very red in the face 
and stuck handkerchiefs into their 
mouths. Miss Morgan shook her head 
and bit her lips. 

In the tense scene in which Thrym 
presents the hammer to Thor, disguised 
as Friega, the club slipped from Red’s 
hand and clattered to 
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One very plump little girl directly in 
front heard what Kegs said and was 
overcome with a spell of giggles. She 
shook until her tight brown curls quiv- 
ered. Mrs. Sloan sat anxiously forward 
in her chair until the Indian club had 
been safely handed to the goddess 
Friega. Then she leaned back with a 
sigh of relief. 

The next moment she shot bolt up- 
right. The hammer, in the hands of the 
beautiful Friega, swept downward. In- 
stead of fanning the red hair of Thrym 
as it had been doing so expertly during 
a week of rehearsals, it descended with 
a resounding whack, directly in the 
midst of the flaming thatch. 

Red had been sitting with a half smile 
on his face, awaiting the thrilled “Oh!” 
from the audience as the club descended 
so near his head. As the blow struck, 
the smile faded. Red’s head sank on 
his arm. Chink, unmindful of the white 
robe of the goddess, was on his knees 
beside Red. 

“T didn’t mean to do it, Red. Really 
I didn’t,” he kept saying. “I don’t see 
how it happened.” 


the stage. Kegs, whose 
foot it had narrowly 
missed, picked it up. 
Bowing low, he offered 
it to Red, muttering 
in a stage whisper, 
“Try it again. You 
missed me that time.” 


The hammer, in the hands of the beautiful Friega, swept downward. 
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As Mrs. Sloan and Miss 
Morgan reached the platform, 
Red looked up and shook the 
tears out of his eyes. Then 
carefully feeling his head he 
smiled at the _ frightened 
Chink. “It’s all right. You 
just laid a little egg on my 
head,” he said. “You must 
have thought my hair was a 
nest.” The audience, gathered in an 
awed circle around the stage, laughed. 

As the gang left the school yard, 
Chink linked arms with Red. 

“Can you put your cap on?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Sure,” said Red, carefully placing 
the cap on his head. “It doesn’t hurt 
a bit now.” 

“I shouldn’t have been watching 
Minnie Durkin,” said Chink. “I got to 
thinking how her curls wobble when she 
laughs, and I could hardly keep from 
laughing myself. The club slipped when 
I brought it down.” 

“It jolted Mother worse than it did 
me,” smiled Red. “She sat up so quick 
it jerked her hat over one eye.” 

Suddenly Kegs, who had been walk- 
ing along in sober silence, burst forth, 


crammed full. 


Don't miss the spring numbers of Wee Wisdom. Those of 
you who love Estelle Urbahns'’ stories will enjoy reading “Snuggy- 
Bunny” and “How Mr. Lincoln Helped Milo.” 
like stories of other lands will enjoy the new serial, which begins 
this month, “A Summer in Italy,” by Alberta Masten Carter. 
Frances Bostwick has given us another one of her delightful 
stories for the smaller folk, “Blue Silk Frilly Lace Hat.” 
Blanche's gang will continue to work out their problems in inter- 
esting ways. Besides the stories mentioned there will be other 
stories and plenty of handwork, puzzles, and poems. 

e haven't space here to mention all the good things in 
store for Wee Wisdom’s readers, but each number will be 
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Red landed on top of him. 


“The hammer of Thor 
First fell on the floor— 
Then lit on the head 

Of our great giant Red.” 


“Run, Kegs!” shouted David, and 
Kegs did his best, but lost his footing 
and went down in the slushy snow. 
Red landed on top of him. 

“TI don’t mind the bump on my head,” 
he said, tickling the squirming Kegs, 
“but when you start making poetry it’s 
just too much.” 


Those of you who 
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Find Dan Cupid and Grandmother. 
ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S WORD MAZE 
I now am wise, I now am true, All things I am, can do, and be, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 
ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S ACROSTIC: Love. 
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A Few Minutes With 
Helen and Charlie 


“Miss Lewis hurried to her. ‘Why, Susie dear, 
what is it?’ She picked up the sour-looking lump 
and looked at it. ‘O Susie! There’s been a mis- 
take. You’ve brought the wrong package. Your 
mother never would send you to school with sauer- 
kraut for your lunch.’ ” read Helen. 


“O Charlie, isn’t Little Susie Sleep Ears the 
most exciting book?” 


“Ugh,” answered Charlie from the far end of 
the room. “Dunno, but just listen to this from 
White Stockings and Other Tales: 


“*The wistful little smile on the queen’s face 
gave way to a shining one. “Little Sven,” she 
said, laying her hand tenderly on his tousled head, 
“Little Sven, this is the greatest gift I have ever 
received.” ’ ” 


“Aren’t you glad that Mother sent for these 
books?” asked Helen. 


“You bet,” replied Charlie. ‘They are the best 
books that I have ever read. All the kids at school 
want to read them, and Miss Taylor said that she 
wanted to read both of them to our class real 
soon.” 


“Wouldn’t it be nice if all the children in the 
world could have Little Susie Sleep Ears and 
White Stockings and Other Tales?” murmured 
Helen, from her corner of the room. 


“Well, I don’t see why they can’t.. They are 
only 75 cents each, and Mother nae they are 
worth five times that,” said Charlie, already busy, 
reading more of his book. 


Order them from 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ETHEL-R-CLINE 


Music by 


Hi 


= 


My Val - en - tine; 
My sweet, give ear. 
The love I hold, 


2 


| 


Here is my heart out-poured, Wee love of 


Fresh from my heart it goes, To yours, my 
Is for my Val - en- tine More true than 
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1. Here is a song for you, 
2. Here is a song of you; pe ha 
3. Here is my song’ to. you: 
mine. 
gold. 
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QUEEN VALENTINE 


Buddy and I had a valentine party. 
Mother and Daddy came to our party. Kitty 


Black and Boon came to our party. 

We had our valentine party after supper. 

Before supper Mother and Buddy cut out hearts 
of red paper. Daddy and Buddy put the hearts on 
the wall. 

We tied a heart to Boon’s collar. He liked to 
haveit there. We puta heart ona string, and tied it 
on Kitty Black’s neck. Kitty Black tore off the 
heart. Then Buddy took the string, off her neck. 
He said Kitty Black does not like to be dressed up. 

Daddy pinned a heart to his coat. Buddy pinned 
a heart to his coat. Mother tied a little heart on her 
head, The heart was on her forehead. It was pretty. 

Mother put red hearts on a ribbon and tied the 
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ribbon around my neck. Daddy put cushions into 
his chair, and put me on the cushions. Buddy gave 
mea ruler with a heart tied to one end of it. He told 
me to hold the heart up, so they could see it. 

Daddy and Mother and Buddy walked by my 
chair and kissed my hand. They said I was Queen 
Valentine. 


Then we looked at our valentines. 

Buddy gave me a valentine. It was a red heart. 
The heart said: 

I think it sane 
To love sweet Jane. 

Mother and Daddy laughed when they read 
Buddy’s valentine to me. Buddy said he meant it. 
Mother and Daddy said it was a 300d valentine. 
They said they wished they had thought of it. 
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CA Strange Th 


By MEDDA SANDLAND 


I find a gate 
beyond doubt, 


ings, 


Of all strange th 


The strangest, 
Because sometimes it shuts me in 


And sometimes shuts me out. 
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Hello, little Bunny Bun, Bunny Bun Bun, 
You're the funniest, bunniest, funny Bun 

Bun 

ff : I ever saw funnied up in one 

Funny Bun, Bunny Bun, funny Bun Bun! 


What makes your funny ears hang all 

askew, 

IN One over toward me and one over toward ae. 


i Or one standing up and one lying flat, 
An. Like acute little bow ona little white hat? 


What makes your coat so soft and white, 
As if from the laundry overnight? | 
You're as white as the pillow on my bed; 
You'd make a nice place to lay my head! | 


What makes your tail so wigglety quick? - 
laf What makes it go so flickety flick? 
YALL When you are surprised, it jumps the worst, tee ee 
| ,". x] And when you stop jumping, it stops first! 


| What makes you eat so nibbly fast? 
ee Don't you want nice tastes to last? 
ace Or are your bites so tiny small 

; Wil You must eat fast to taste at all? 


| Did God make you, you Bunny Bun Bunny. oo 
With your ears and your tail all acting so a 
| funny? } 
| AN So funny that I can't even tell half! Gu 
a = Did God make you to make me laugh? 
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At Home in Nazareth 


Father Joseph and Mother 
Mary and little Lord Jesus trav- 
eled many days before they 
came to the land where their 
own people lived.’ But at last 
they came to sreen and lovely 
Nazareth, and there they made 
their home. 

Little Lord Jesus still was a 
baby, but he was %rowin into 
a lively little boy. He was of an 
amazing, beauty. I wish that I 
were able to tell you how very 


beautiful he was. 
His limbs were straight and 


strong. His body was slender 
and graceful. His head was so 
shapely that neither painter nor 
sculptor could 
imagine its 

\ perfections. 
His flesh 


was like 


white marble touched with the 
pink of human life. His hair 
was brown, but golden threads 
showed in it when sunlight fell 
upon him. 


Large, and full of a great light, 
were his eyes. These were the 
eyes from which some men drew 
back in fear, the eyes that 
touched other men to tears of 
love. 


But the greatest beauty of 
little Lord Jesus was his sweet. 
happy nature. All who saw him 
thrilled with a love that made 
them brave and good. All who 
touched his aie little body 
were strenpth- 
ened and made 
glad by the 
life that was |. 
in his body. | 
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Many things have 
been written of little he 


Lord Jesus when he had fi 


Many persons have 
wished that they 
might have been with him on 
earth while he was doing his 
works of 300d among, the 
ple. But if I could have known 
him, I should more have loved 
to be near him when he was a 
little child. I wish that I might 
have looked into those clear, 
baby eyes; that I might have 
had his baby hands reach up to 
me, asking, me to lift him from 
his rug and hold him in my 
arms. 


I should have loved to romp 
with him while he was learn- 
in3, to play; to make toys for 
him, and to teach him peek-a- 
boo. But most of all I should 
have delighted in snatching, him 
up when he was in laughing 
mood; to have carried him up 
a steep slope of the Nazareth 
hills to a field of wild flowers, 
singing, birds, and tinkling, rills. 
There we would have played 
together until the sun became 


y 
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hot. Then I would 
\ have taken him back 
to the rug that lay 
“in the shade of the 


hy 


= 


carpenter's shop; back 
to the tender arms 
of sweet Mother Mary. 

Little Lord Jesus was a Jew. 
When he was a baby, first learn- 
ing, to talk, Father Joseph and 
Mother Mary began to teach 
him about God. His earliest 
words were words of prayer 
that they Zave to him. 


Instead of telling, him foolish, 
untrue tales, they told him of 
the times and ways in which 
God had helped the Jews when 
danger was reat. 

They told him of the three 
men whom fire could not burn, 
because the Son of God was 
with them to protect them. 

They told him how God had 
parted the waters of the Red sea, 
of bread in the wilderness, and 
of water in the desert. Once, 
when Father Joseph lifted him 
to the doorpost to read for him 
the words there written, he 
held the hand of little Lord 


Jesus, and with the small index 
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finger traced the letters that 
spelled the promise of God's pro- 
tection of the home. The child 
laughed as he said the words 
after Father Joseph. When little 
Lord Jesus laughed, Father 
Joseph felt the healing of his 
hand that had been hurt by the 
fallin, of a beam. When he set 
little Lord Jesus on the floor, no 
mark was to be seen upon the 
hand that had been hurt. 
Little Lord Jesus always 
quickly did what Father Joseph 
or Mother Mary told him to do. 
Sometimes, when no one knew 
why, he would break into sud- 
den laughter. Then Mother 
Mary would think of the music 
that the angels san}, when her 
baby first lay in her arms. 
Sometimes he was very quiet, 
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as if thinkin. At times, when 
others of the little Nazareth 
children were about him, he 
would 30 apart, drop down upon 
the earth, and think. He often 
looked into the sky. The clouds. 
the trees moving, to the wind, 
the birds on wing, would some- 
times cause him to laugh. At 
other times while watchin$ 
them he would be very still. 
Many times Mother Mary 
saw him standin, as if he were 
listenin?, for something, tryin}, 
to remember something. And 
Mother Mary understood. She 
knew that he was trying to hear 
words that he once heard, words 
that she could not hear, and that 
he was tryin?, to remember the 
place in which he had lived 
before he came to earth. 
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“God is love.” 
These words I| say 
At the start 
Of each lad day. 


“God is love.” 
This love I share 
With God's children 
Everywhere. 
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“God is love 
And love is all.” 
ee, | This I say 
%. As shadows fall. 
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On sale at leading news stands. 


